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If we are to know Christ, we must read the Gospels 
with the idea of the complete character of Jesus, not 
merely gaining a knowledge of his words and deeds. 
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1906. 


\ iv 
AN INWARD STILLNESS. 


Let us then labor for an inward stillness, 
An inward stillness and an inward healing. 

That perfect silence where the lips and heart 
Are still, 

Our own imperfect thoughts and vain opinions. 


and we no longer entertain 


But God alone speaks in us, that we may know 
His will, and in the silence of our spirits, 
That we 


may do his will, and do that only. 


—H. W. Longfellow. 


THE CALLING OF THE TEACHER. 

[An address in part of John William Graham, Principal of 
Dalton Hall, Victoria University, Manchester, England, as presi- 
dent of Friends’ Guild of Teachers, Dublin. Published in 
Friend’s Quarterly Examiner, and reprinted in pamphlet form.] 

It is agreed on all hands that there is a scarcity of 
good schoolmasters in the Society, and that it is of im- 
mediate moment to increase their number. As I made 
up my mind to be a teacher when I entered my teens, 
and have never for a moment in good or ill fortune 
looked ‘back from that decision, in spite of having had 
twenty-five years of the life of a practical teacher, I 
felt that I could not do better from this place than 
occupy the attention which you have been kind enough 
to afford me, in saying a good word for our common 
profession. 

It is not sufficient for the adversary 
sundry disadvantages of the calling. No doubt every 
profession produces a certain onesidedness in men, 
and has its dangers and its hardships; what we must 
do is to compare teaching with other occupations— 
not with that life of complete freedom and security, 
that “feeding on the roses and lying in the lilies of 
life,” that career of a private gentleman of independent 
means, for which every Irishman whom I ever knew 
was so singularly and gracefully qualified. 

Comparing teaching then with other callings, I 
plead, first of all, that it is a remarkably innocent pro- 
fession; comparatively—though not, of course, ab- 
solutely—free from temptations. It is free, first of all, 
from the danger of attaining great wealth. If any one 
would pray to have neither poverty nor riches, he 
may have his prayer answered among us; he may, in- 
deed, fear that the answer may be a little overweight- 
ed in the direction of poverty; but we will recur to 
this later. Though, like other men, we have 
to resist temptations to untruthfulness and idleness 
and bad temper, we have still the chance of remaining 
a rather specially innocent type of mankind. 


to point out 
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Further, we have persistent positive helps in our 
spiritual life. The responsibility for our personal ex- 
ample is with us every day; any lack of dignity or of 
honor is at once fatal to our influence among our 
young critics. Do we need discipline in patience and 
cheerfulness? It is with us every hour. Do we de- 
sire tact in dealing with our fellows? It is almost the 
touchstone of our success. Our wits must be kept 
bright and ready, and if the gods have granted us a 
power of repartee and the radiant gift of wit, what an 
opportunity for its exercise have they not granted us 
also? A life of pureness and simplicity, with regular 
habits ; a life into which thoughts of dissipation rarely 
enter, is compulsory for us. It is really we teachers 
who receive a guarded education. Why, we are even 
guarded, more or less, against smoking—which I am 
old fogey enough to be glad of. 

It is sometimes said that teachers, through perpet- 
ually living among their juniors, and by exercising a 
little brief authority, become pompous and dogmatic 
and self-complacent. Theoretically this might be so ; per- 
haps it once was so; but I am bound to say that in prac- 
tice | have rarely found it so; I rather think we are a 
timid, humble race of men, whose principal object in 
life is to displease nobody. 

The very subject-matter of our work is ethically 
stimulating in the highest degree; to moralize others 
is moralizing to one’s self; in other words, teaching is 
a mission into which a holy enthusiasm can hardly help 
entering ; we are directly and all the time messengers 
of truth and ministers of virtue. There are other such 
messengers and ministers—preachers, home and for- 
eign missionaries ; but while exercising a ministry not 
less blessed than theirs, we have this advantage, that 
we also provide something which is worth money, and 
which people will pay for; we earn our living, and are 
not dependent, as those are, upon charitable gifts. We 
are, therefore, able to preserve our independence, 
which makes a great difference to the religious worker. 

Coming now to the outward attractiveness of the 
actual work of the teacher, let us not forget how young 
we are kept by it. Our work does not lie among the 
physical wrecks of humanity, amid sadness and pain, 
poverty and bereavement, as the work of the medical 
man so nobly and helpfully does ; we are not called upon 
to check and punish the villains of society as lawyers 
are; we have not to slay with the soldier, nor to re- 
deem the lost with the slum pastor, to whom all honor ; 
we are asked to deal with boyhood and girlhood, with 
human life at its brightest, healthiest, most innocent, 
most hopeful period; with dawning spring-time, con- 
fident steps, bright eyes, and ready laughter. And we 
do our work, not in a dusty city office, with a blank 
wall in front and the electric light on all day, but in 
attractive and healthy resorts, in bright schoolrooms 
and playing-fields in the country. ‘Think of what those 
playing-fields mean to a young man between twenty 
and thirty. Our modern civilization only takes care 
of our physical welfare until we leave school or uni- 
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versity ; after that it consigns us to regular daily la- 
bor, with perhaps a distant game at football at the end 
of a railway journey on a Saturday afternoon, play- 
ed with teams not always congenial. But a 
school is a place where physical well-being is guarded ; 
every day a man has cricket, or football, or fives, or 
tennis, ready to his foot or hand, and plenty of time to 
play. I am not sure that the teacher is not the only 
man of the middle classes who both works for his liv- 
ing and leads a proper human life. 

I have not mentioned that for which we are most 
envied—our long holidays—for they are a necessary 
accompaniment of the unceasing tax of the labor of 
the term. Our friends do not always remember that 
there are fifty-two Sundays in a year, which makes 
seven and a half weeks of holidays ; and if one includes 
Saturday afternoons with Sundays, one has the whole 
of the teacher’s vacations accounted for. He works 
seven days a week during term time in a boarding 
school. It is, nevertheless, a convenience to have our 
rest so concentrated that travel at home or abroad is 
easy to us. But I do not for a moment suggest that 
our whole career is anything but an exceedingly la- 
borious one. To be always on the pounce; to sleep in 
charge of bedrooms of boys or of corridors full of 
students ; to have no private meals—or very few—but 
instead to carve, to oversee, to reprove, to punish, 
whilst we ought to be occupied in the processes of 
nourishment: all these added to the regular hours of 
teaching, study and oversight, represent so continuous 
a tax upon nerve-power that holidays are not a day too 
long. In practice teachers do not live a long profes- 
sional life, and that is the surest test of all. 


The worst—or the best—feature in the teaching 
career is that we cease to be efficient when we become 
weary or worried. The boy who came up after a les- 
son toa colleague of mine who had been setting a large 
amount of punishment, and gently and satirically ask- 
ed him if he had a headache, had hit upon a truth. I 
hope all head-masters present are equal to Dr. Arnold's 
three steps upstairs at a time! I hardly count this 
strenuous labor among the disadvantages of the teach- 
ing profession. If it be accompanied by proper re- 
muneration and good surroundings, I count it rather 
among our blessings. I said a minute ago that the ab- 
solute need of being in good form might be counted to 
the good. There is much to be said for a profession 
in which the competition between self-development and 
service is almost obliterated. To most men the con- 
test is a painful one between culture due to reading, 
study, and travel, on the one hand, and the attendance of 
committees, public speaking, hours of business, or prac- 
tical administration on the other; but in a teacher’s 
case it is his absolute duty to be well read and as wide- 
ly travelled as he can. A visit to Egypt. a day in the 
National Gallery, or the study of Browning, are not 
to him relaxations stolen from the duties of life; they 
are in the line of his preparation for service; they are 
his only to give, and, therefore, they are his without 
question. 

There are one or two points, all remediable, which 
are disadvantages to us, and which are the only rea- 
sons which would make me hesitate about recommend- 
ing the profession to my own boys. One is that the 
family life of the head-master has not been in all our 
schools properly arranged for. It is not possible for a 

number of children to be brought up as children should, 
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in a public institution. It is not right that the occu- 
pations and qualifications of their mother should 
be too much a matter for the consideration of 
committees. In the way of studies for resi- 
dent masters we may gratefully acknowledge 
that much has been done of late years. Sec- 
ondly, salaries should be calculated on such a basis 
that a modest competence should be within sight as a 
man approaches fifty-five or sixty, for he is apt then to 
be past efficiency. Thirdly, there should be the same 
freedom of religious conviction allowed to teachers, 
without harm to their professional prospects, as is al- 
lowed to other Friends; for it is at our peril that we 
tamper with the honesty and the spiritual freedom and 
the fearless speech of those who are to make our own 
children honest and spiritually free and fearless in 
speech. The case of a teacher among Friends who is 
cast out of the synagogue is peculiarly hard, for to a 
Nonconformist most of the best posts outside the So- 
ciety are still closed. We may reasonably hope that 
the future will mend this. 


There is another point which in each case requires 
adjustment, but which I do not account as a matter of 
complaint, because in most cases the adjustment is 
well made. I refer to the establishment of right rela- 
tions between committees and their employees. The 
headmaster should be free from interference in mat- 
trs which are purely professional, and criticisms of his 
management should be made, not in a gossipy way, 
but with a due sense of responsibility ; care, too, should 
be taken lest, in examining too much into detail, the 
committee weaken a man’s initiative, which is one of the 
school’s principal assets. ‘This relationship is, how- 
ever, only one of the many human relationships which 
require careful and considerate adjustment in every 
walk of life; many of us have to be thankful for the 
kindness and confidence with which we are treated by 
our Committees. 


In Scotland the ambition is to have one minister 
in the family; why in many a Quaker household 
should there not be pride in breeding a teacher? I 
remember, when a boy at home from Ackworth, my 
mother advised me to become a teacher, telling me 
as I stood by her bedside that it was “an honorable 
profession. ” And here I pass the message on, which 
has had its way with me. 

Shall we conclude that school-mastering is joined 
proverbially with farming in being the prdfession that 
anybody can practice, or shall we believe that in 
the very work of his profession the schoolmaster 
finds an intellectual reward? That is, is there a 
theory of teaching which it is insipring to know? and 
is there an art of teaching which it is a joy to prac- 


tise? I am one of those old-fashioned people who 


| believe that the theory of education does not carry us 


very far towards practice. That there is a psycho- 


| logical treatment of the mind which it is our function 


to develop is of course true, and that we ought to 
study this psychology I heartily agree; but I think 
that the theory fails us so far before one reaches 
the niceties of practice, that no exaggerated stress 
should be laid upon it. The same is, however, quite 
true of the other professions. 

In this talk about theory I am, of course, not in- 
cluding the great stores of facts which have to be 
accumulated by all the professions: the history, the 
languages, and the traditions, which furnish out the 
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theologian; the endless detail of legal precedent; 
the years of memory-work through which a medical 
student toils; the facts of history, science, mathe- 
matics, or languages accumulated by the school-mas- 
ter. But our Guild discussions are oftener on meth- 
ods than on theory, a sign that it is as an artist rath- 
er than a man of theory or of learning that the 
schoolmaster finds his satisfactions. He is to make 
something. His canvas is not, indeed, blank when 
it comes to him; it is full of sketches and studies of 
lovely possibilities, also of blanks and shadows; he 
has to mix his colors in the melium of good temper, 
and use the paint-brushes of dignity and authority 
and persuasion, work in the light of cheerfulness and 
sympathy and hope, and fix his colors with the con- 
sciousness of an overshadowing Divinity; and so he 
makes the man. The work-shop is as dusty, as dry 
and uninteresting to the outsider, as other artists’ 
workshops are. Out of noise and strain, out of faults 
and sins, out of restless temperaments and gnarled 
and knotted natures, the schoolroom builds its art 
product. The fine frenzy is not lacking at mighty 
and critical moments, nor the quiet satisfaction want- 
ing when you know you have dropped a new truth 
into thirty young minds, and have reason to think 
that in five or six of those it will fructify; when you 
have the boys well in hand, their eyes kindling with 
interest, their fingers busy with their pens: when 
the play of the brain goes back and forward like an 
answering chime. When you tell a boy to think and 
he does think, are you not an artist? And what 
can be better than to be an artist? 

Boys and young men are our raw—sometimes very 
raw—material, out of whom and upon whom we 
have to guide the forces of good, to fashion a man 
who can think clearly, speak attractively and boldly 
and not too much, act both promptly and unweary- 
ingly, and go through the discipline of life possessing 
a cultured mind, a large heart, and a wide knowledge 
of human nature. That this can be done, and has 
been done, is plain from those events which now and 
again occur at the close of a teaching career, when 
a man’s pupils rise up from every corner of the world 
and call him blessed. 

There is open, then, to all fit souls a career modest 
and laborious, but not separate from art and letters, 
nor denied the doorways of history or science—a 
career followed by men who may be sadly ignorant 
of investments, and of what is narrowly called the 
“world,” but who are experts in their own world, 
the world of the dawning minds of men and boys. 
We shall not become conspicuous as public men, nor 
shall we attain title or fortune, but we shall wield 
in many a quiet country schoolroom an influence not 
to be measured; we shall be honored far beyond our 
deserving by strong men whom we have piloted 
through the days of their weakness. We are of a 
craft in whose work is play and in whose play is 
work ; who find obliterated often the line between en- 
joyment and duty, and from whom the long conflict 
between self and others has partly fled away. For 
us the daily round—the common task—sharpens the 
senses of the soul, and draws us on by life’s long habit 
to the temper made memorable by a loyal son in 
the Great Elegy to the great schoolmaster whose 
grave is in Rugby Chapel: 


“Not alone wouldst thou be saved, my father.” 
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BAKEWELL SUMMER SCHOOL. 


[From the London Friend.] 


To the northwest of Derbyshire lies the hilly dis- 
trict known as “The Peak,” a beautiful country of 
moors and dales. The town of Bakewell lies al- 
most in the middle of the district. At the same time 
that the Friends at home were gathered at Mountain 
Lake Park, about two hundred English Friends and 
a half-dozen Americans, representing both branches, 
met at the Bakewell Summer School. There is no 
Friends’ meeting at Bakewell, but arrangements 
were most successfully made by the Friends of Bal- 
by Monthly Meeting, living at Sheffield, Doncaster 
and other places near. Lodgings were found in the 
various lodging houses, Dagnell Hall and St. An- 
selm’s School in Bakewell, lunch and supper being 
held in the Town Hall, where also the morning 
meetings for worship and the lectures were supposed 
to be held; but the weather being exceptionally warm 
and the hall badly ventilated, most of these were in 
the meeting house or yard. The Summer School 
opened on Fifth-day evening, Eighth month 30, with a 
reception by the hosts and hostesses, followed by a 
lecture on “Early Quakerism in the Peak,’ by Thom- 
as Davidson, of Fritchley. The courses of lectures 
given were by Principal Adeney on “The Epistle to 
the Hebrews in the Light of Hellenistic Literature ;” 
by Rufus Jones on “The Message of Quakerism to 
the Needs of Today;” and by Herbert G. Wood on 
“Christian Faith and Biblical Study.” Single lectures 
were given by Joan Fry on “The Prayer of Baal’s 
Prophets ;”’ by T. Edmund Harvey on “The Place 
of the Prophet in the Church ;” by R. W. Crosland on 
“Labor Colonies;” by Alfred H. Brown on “Indi- 
vidual Needs,” and by Rufus Jones on “Mysticism 
in the Early Church.” Excursions with lunch packets 
for walking and cycling were arranged for the af- 
ternoons to various places of interest in the vicini- 
ty, including Haddon Hall, Chatsworth, which is the 
residence of the Duke of Devonshire, and to some 
of the beautiful dales and villages. One of these is 
Dovedale, celebrated in Wordsworth’s famous poem 
to “Lucy.” After the evening lectures we were well 
entertained with music in the hall rendered by many 
of the younger Friends. An evening hymn and Bi- 
ble reading closed the day’s program. On two oc- 
casions some of us were gathered together for in- 
formal discussions on the “Inner Light,” the desire 
arising from a conference on this subject held by 
prearrangement on First-day evening. 

Another most interesting feature of the Summer 
School was the starting of an adult school in Bake- 
well. The movement was strongly urged at the 
First-day afternoon meeting for worship, to which 
a special invitation had been given to Bakewell resi- 
dents. In the evening more interest was aroused 
by an open-air meeting in the Square. One or two 
hymns were sung and several adult school leaders 
spoke enthusiastically in favor of the school. An- 
nouncement was made of another meeting to be 
held in the meeting house on Second-day evening 
for those who felt an interest. This meeting began 
with only thirteen men and boys, besides a few of 
the Summer School settlers; but through the efforts 
of several adult school teachers who went out and 
gathered them in by twos and threes, the number 
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increased to sixty. The aims and advantages of the 
school were set forth by the speakers and g o’clock, 
an hour least interfering with regular church serv- 
ices, was named for the first meeting on the next 
First-day morning, at which time men from Sheffield 
will be on hand to help organize. A women’s school 
was organizéd during the Summer School at Youl- 
geave, a town near Bakewell, where there is already 
a men’s school; and an appeal has already come from 
the women of Bakewell for a school, for which an 
effort will be made at once. I believe it is true that 
250 adult schools in different parts of England have 
been started within the last year. Whether mem- 
bership in the Society of Friends increases rapidly or 
not, there is no doubt that the Friendly interpreta- 
tion of Christianity is being brought into the hearts 
and homes in England where it is most needed. 

It is very difficult to give a brief report of the 
lectures or any idea of the deep impression made 
upon those who listened. Dr. Hodgkin remarked 
that he knew of no instance where a critic had so 
fully identified himself with his book as our lecturer 
on the “Epistle to the Hebrews.” Those on “Chris- 
tian Faith and Biblical Study” made it very plain 
that Higher Criticism has for its object the prov- 
ing of faith, not the destruction of it. At the close of 
the second lecture we were shown, as in those of the 
“Portrait of Jesus in the Synoptic Gospels,” deliver- 
ed at Woodbrooke, that if we are to know Christ, 
we must read the Gospels with the idea of the com- 
plete character of Jesus, not merely gaining a knowl- 
edge of his words and deeds. One sentence remains 
with us: “I cannot present the picture of the Christ 
that will drive you to your knees, but the Gospels 
can.” We could not know him better if we gazed 
upon his face. 

The lectures of Rufus Jones, I hope, will appear 
somewhere in full, as they presented a very clear, 
practical Quakerism for today. It is impossible to 
express how much they meant, especially to the 
young Friends present, as was indicated by the num- 
ber of times he was quoted in the more informal dis- 
cussions. After all, the entire program of lectures 
produced a spiritual rather than a mental impres- 
sion, and as Rufus Jones said of the “Inner Light,” 
it is chiefly to be felt, not talked about. I only hope 
this inadequate report of the Summer School may 
lead others to read the fuller accounts probably pub- 
lished elsewhere. The American Woodbrookers 
found it one of the largest of their English oppor- 
tunities to be present. Epitu M. WINDER. 


OPENING DAY AT SWARTHMORE. 


[From the Swarthmorean.] 


With the largest Freshman Class in the history of 
the college and many friends of the institution present, 
Parrish Hall was crowded when old Swarthmore Col- 


lege started on her career of 1906-1907. Impressive 
ceremonies marked the beginning of the new term and 
the happy collegians listened to addresses by President 
Joseph Swain and members of the Faculty on various 
phases of college life and organization. Professor 
George A. Hoadley spoke for athletics; Dr. Benjamin 
F. Battin for the Lecture Association ; Professor Paul 
M. Pearson for Public Speaking; Dr. William I. Hull 
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for College Publications. Short addresses were 
made by the new Dean, Dr. Henrietta J. Meeteer, 
of Camden, N. J., who came from a similar position at 


_the University of Colorado to fil] .the -vacancy caused 


by the retirement of Elizabeth Powell Bond,.and the 
new professor of mathematics and astronomy, Dr. John 
A. Miller, formerly of Leland Stanford, Jr., University 
and Indiana University. Dr. Miller takes the place of 
Professor Susan J. Cunningham, who at the close of 
the last academic year had served Swarthmore College 
since its doors were opened to students in 1869, 


[President Swain’s address was published in full in 
the INTELLIGENCER last week. | 


Dr. Henrietta J.. Meeteer, the new Dean, said: 


I have only.a few words to say to you this morning. 
The one message I bring you is that of comradeship. 
Two years’ experience as a dean of women has made 
me understand that, though in a sense I belong to the 
faculty, in a deeper, truer sense I belong to the stu- 
dents. Your problems are my problems, your success 
is my success, your happiness is my happiness. My 
joy in the work is just that. 

I come here as your friend, your co-worker. Not to 
look on from the outside, but to stand shoulder to shoul- 
der with you always. If you need a mother, my heart 
is ready to respond to that call; if you need a sister, a 
friend, a comrade in pleasure, that is what I want to be 
—what I am here to be. Everything that concerns 
you concerns me—your work, your pleasures, your 
difficulties. Nothing that affects you is too trivial to 
claim my interest, my sympathy. Whatever the limita- 
tions and deficiencies I bring to my work as your dean, 
I can promise a deep and unfailing sympathy. 

If, as we work together, at any time you think I am 
unreasonable, come and tell me so, and we will talk it 
over. I think if you could talk with my girls and boys 
in Colorado, they would tell you I believe in fair play. 

I have come not to formulate rules, to dictate stand- 
ards, but to learn from you just what your needs, your 
ambitions are, and to try to help you to meet the one and 
realize the other, and together with you to work always 
for the highest interests of Swarthmore, and the truest, 
noblest development of her men and women. My hand 
is stretched out across the years of experience which 
separate us only to shield you from mistakes, always 
toward you, never against you. I am not so old that 
I have forgotten how it feels to be a girl; and to the 
young men I can say that I have lived in a home full 
of them, and never with one too many. 

I have a room at the east end of the hall. The door 
stands open to all my friends, but first and always to the 
students. And the days I shall count happy ones will 
be those that bring many of them. 

I want to say just a word to the Freshmen. Many of 
you are leaving home for the first time. When you feel 
lonely and homesick, when blue days come, as come 
they must, when the new conditions of work and life 
seem perplexing, and you feel lost and astray, come to 
the east room. I may not be able to help you to a solu- 
tion of your problems, but you may be sure of one thing 
—I shall try, and a warm welcome awaits you. 


The address of Dr. John A. Miller was in substance 
as follows: 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: I feel as if I 
should be a Presbyterian, for it seems to me that it was 
ordained that I should teach in a Friends’ school. Some 
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years ago I started to college in order to qualify my- 
self as principal of a small school in the west end of 
my boyhood county that was supported by a society of 
Friends. Well, I never taught there, but after many 
years the Fates’ have kindly placed me here among you, 
and, I am proud of it. 

One never tealizes how’ many local customs and 
pieces of college slang atta¢h’ themselves to a college 
community until he is transferred from one to another. 
And I believe, Mr. President, that if I were to recite to 
you all the things I have learned since I came here that 
you would agree that [ am a pretty precocious Fresh- 


man. For example, I can speak of Chester Roberts as 
“Supe” (when he is not around).- ], have heard of the 
“exec.” I have seen the football ¢gach and can_pass a 


member of the football team without betraying a great 
deal of self-consciousness. I have found-that’whén one 
of the dignified upper classmen who live in Wharton 
says “Prexy,” that he refers to the old—no,*I’mean 
former, or rather, my long time—friend and teacher, 
who not so very long ago did so much to further 
the interests of my and also his own Alma Mater, that 
we came to believe that no other college president in 
the United States had greater power of organization, or 
exercised greater skill in marshalling the educational 
forces at his command than he did. 

The plain language used here has for me an irresist- 
ible charm, and I hope that students accustomed to it 
will use it when speaking with me and when I shall 
have acquired confidence enough to do so I shall use it, 
too. 

I cannot withstand the temptation to speak to the 
class that enters Swarthmore at the same time as I do. 
I cannot bid you welcome, for I am a Freshman also. 
You have been told a hundred times, every entering 
class of this and a hundred other colleges for fifty years 
have been told, that you are here to prepare for life, 
and, this is true. But more; you are living now. You 
are no more preparing for life now than you will be for 
the first four years after you are out of college, or, for 
that matter, any four years of your life. You are living 
now. We speak of college life. It is no misnomer, 
nothing was ever more fitly named. It is doubtless 
true that at no other period will all the world bend its 
efforts to clothe you and feed you; do its best to bring 
to you the emotions of the men who have written or 
painted the best; or the peculiar joy of discovery in 
science, or the indescribable thrill that comes with the 
ability to read the behavior of the physical universe 
from a mathematical equation. But you are living 
now. You will take an active, not a passive in- 
terest in the things about you and your acts will react 
upon you, and your attitude towards your fellows be 
fraught with as grave responsibilities as at any time in 
your existence. The world brings all of these elements 
to you, you put them in a crucible, heat it white by 
youthful enthusiasm begotten by your efforts and blend 
them into whatever you will. 





Earnest and intelligent men to-day do not discuss 
the apostolic succession, nor the forms of baptism, 
nor endless punishment, nor the verbal inspiration of 
the Scriptures: The banners that used to wave with 
vigor over these doctrines are still carried, but the 
battles do not rage around them.—Theodore T. 


Munger. 


REASON AND WAR. 


[ The. following passages from Professor George Santayana’s 
second volime* on the “Life of Reason” are a fresh state- 
ment of what needs to be very often impressed upon men’s 
minds, especially on the minds of the intelligent young men 
and women of our time.—Advocate of Peace.) 


Page 81. “The military classes, since they inherit 
the blood and habits of conquerors, naturally love war, 
and their irrational combativeness is reinforced by in- 
terest ; for in war officers can shine and rise, while the 
danger of death to a brave man is rather a spur and a 
pleasing excitement than a terror. A military class is 
therefore always recalling, foretelling and meditating 
war ; it fosters artificial and senseless jealousies toward 
other governments that possess armies; amd finally, as 
often as nof, it precipitates disaster by, bringing about 
the objectless struggle on which it has set its heart.” 

Page 82. “Since barbarism has its pleasures, it nat- 
urally has its apologists. There are panegyrists of war 
who say that, without a periodical bleeding, a race de- 
cays and loses its manhood. Experience is directly 
opposed to this shameless assertion. It is war that 
wastes a nation’s wealth, chokes its industries, kills its 
flower, narrows its sympathies, condemns it to be gov- 
erned by adventurers, and leaves the puny, deformed 
and unmanly to breed the next generation. Interne- 
cine war, foreign and civil, hrought about the greatest 
setback which the Life of Reason has ever suffered; it 
exterminated the Greek and Italian aristocracies. In- 
stead of being descended from herves, modern nations 
are descended from slaves; and it is not their bodies 
only that show it. After a long peace, if the condi- 
tions of life are propitious, we observe a people's en- 
erzies bursting their barriers ; they become aggressive 
on the strength they have stored up in their remote and 
unchecked development. It is the unmutilated race 
fresh from the struggle with nature (in which the best 
survive, while in war it is often the best that perish), 
that descends victoriously into the arena of nations and 
conquers disciplined armies at the first blow, becomes 
the military aristocracy of the next epoch, and is itself 
ultimately sapped and decimated by luxury and battle, 
and merged at last into the ignoble conglomerate be- 
ueath. .Then, perhaps, in some other virgin country 
a genuine humanity is again found, capable of victory 
Lecause unbled by war. To call war the soil of cour- 
age and.virtue is like calling debauchery the soil of 
uve.” 

Page 85. “The panegyrist of war places himself on 
tne lowest level on which a moralist or patriot can 
stand, and shows as great a want of refined feeling as 
ot right reason. For the glories of war are all blood- 
stained, delirious, and infected with crime; the com- 
bative instinct is a savage prompting by which one 
man’s good is found in another’s evil. The existence 
of such a contradiction in the moral world is the origi- 
nal sin of nature, whence flows every other wrong.” 

Page 86. “The evils of war are obvious enough; 
could not the virtues of war, animal courage, discipline 
and self-knowledge, together with gaiety and enthusi- 
asm, find some occasion for their development ?” 


Where judgment has wit to express it, there is the 
best orator.—Wm. Penn. 





*“The Life of Reason,” Vol. II. (Reason in Society). By 


Harvard University. Charles 


Professor George Santayana, of 
Seribner’s Sons, 


1905, 
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WORK. 

Dissertations on the dignity of labor and the bless- 
edness of work are somewhat common. People gen- 
erally believe that the necessity for work is whole- 
some in its moral effects, but in spite of this there 
remains deep seated in human prejudice a feeling that 
work is, after all, an obligation which is only to be 
carried till opportunity comes for relief. Men as 
they labor look forward to the time when they will 
not be obliged to do so, and strive to protect their 
wives from any necessity to toil. The leisure life 
of retirement is the ideal toward which most men’s 
minds turn rather than the strenuous life toil. Chris- 
tian teaching follows the same trend. A heaven of 
rest is much more in our sermons than a heaven of 
holiness. Although this is the great age of working 
women, and many of them are held in high esteem by 
reason of what they accomplish, it is generally held 
to be a hard law of necessity which forces a woman 
into the field of regular systematized work; and the 
conclusion may almost be deduced from the social 
code, that the less useful labor a woman performs 
the higher is her social status. Certainly if her la- 
bor is paid for in current coin, or imposed by neces- 
sity rather than choice, she must forego all possibili- 
ty of what is looked upon as first-class social stand- 
ing. In the training of children, theoretically work 
is a recognized agency of high efficiency. In practice, 
only a few of those who are financially able to pro- 
tect their children from physical work, impose any 
regular duties upon them. The mountains and sea- 
shore are thronged from spring to fall with people 
who are seeking pleasure and refreshment outside 
the interests of work. 

While there is no question as to the blessedness 
of rest when it comes as a needed sequence of ef- 
fort, and recreation as distinguished from work holds 
an important place in the scheme of human happiness, 
it would be sane and reasonable for the general trend 
of thought with regard to work and its expression 
in social life, to conform more nearly to the stand- 
ard frequently claimed for it by those who exalt the 
value of labor to the individual as well as to society. 
We need to rest when we are tired, but some of us 
venture to hope that the labors of this life will not 
be so exhausting that we need to rest through all 
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the endless ages of eternity. We need recreation 
when we are wearied with the continued pressure of 
routine, not as a refuge for the expenditure of idle 
energy. Many of the rich men of the country are 
models of industry. They find the keenest satisfac- 
tion in life in the regular habits of business toil which 
their clerks accept as a burden to be borne from ne- 
cessity only. Among the women relieved by finan- 
cial circumstances from all concern of support and 
personal household care, we find some who delight 
in work. The increasing number of these represents 
a hopeful tendency in our national life. For it means 
that a class relieved of the necessity of working for 
themselves may spend their energies in working fot 
the good of others. 

Many distinctions in the social status of various 
kinds of work are curious relics of mediaevalism. 
The financial and intellectual value of various kinds 
of work are rightfully graded into various classes 
dependent upon supply and demand and the quali- 
fication demanded of the worker. The unfathomable 
depths of distinction between domestic toil in one’s 
own kitchen, or in another person’s, are inexplicable 
except by tradition. The social gulfs between the 
domestic servant, the factory hand and the shop girl 
are real if unreasonable. The ascending scale of so- 
cial importance, from postman and car conductor 
through the gradations of shipping clerks and trav- 
eling salesmen to the rank of professional men, is 
essentially artificial. Nobody knows just how it came 
about. In so far as the recognition of the various 
vocations is graduated by real efficiency to serve our 
best interests, the distinction is valid and will en- 
dure. We think it will be profitable for readers of 
the INTELLIGENCER personally to examine their own 
ideals and prejudices toward work and see whether 
in some instances they may not advantageously un- 
dergo a revision which will help to contribute to- 
ward the slow evolution of a different ideal concep- 
titon of work and a saner standard of recognition of 
honest and efficient workers. 


We have read with horror of the massacre of inno- 
cent Jews in Russia. Are we equally horrified that 
in one of the cities of our own country, which is sup- 
posed to be civilized, twelve innocent men were killed 
and as many more wounded, not because they had 
themselves committed any crime, but simply because 
their skins were black. The blood of these innocent 
victims will rest upon the heads of Thomas Dixon, 
Jr., and others like him, who by their writings and 
their speeches have done all that within them lies to 
stir up the passions of white men and increase their 
unreasoning prejudice against the negro. Last week 
we suggested that our government should remon- 
strate with Russia because of the barbarities permit- 
ted there. Now it seems to us that it would be a 
good thing if the governments of England and France 
and Germany would remonstrate with our govern- 
ment for not finding a way to prevent such atrocities 
as have been perpetrated at Atlanta. Such a remon- 
strance would enable our citizens to see themselves 
as others see them, and arouse them to the necessity 
of establishing State governments that govern, if they 
do not wish the National Government to interfere in 
State affairs. 
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The parade of the Philadelphia brewers last week 
went past the FRienps’ INTELLIGENCER office, and it 
proved to be an interesting sociological study. There 
was a striking contrast between the superb specimens 
of horseflesh that drew the wagons and the degen- 
erate specimens of manhood that sat within them. 
The most painful sight to the onlooker was a float in 
which there was a card table with beer bottles upon 
it, a young man on one side and two young women on 
the other. A few other floats contained women whose 
faces, like the first two, made one’s heart ache to look 
upon them, and with them were some little girls. Most 
of the wagons and carriages contained only men, with 
here and there a sprinkling of boys. Among the 
hundreds of faces that passed by not one was discov- 
ered that looked pure and intellectual; most of them 
were more or less repulsive, because they showed so 
clearly that the animal nature was dominant. No 
doubt many of these men are kind-hearted and gen- 
erous and lead lives that are outwardly respectable. 
Doubtless, also, many of them possess other virtues 
that are sometimes lacking in total abstainers. But 
it behooves every good citizen to ask himself whether 
he should do anything, either directly or indirectly, 
to encourage a business that tends to degrade all who 
are engaged in it. 


THE EDUCATIONAL COURSES AT 


SWARTHMORE. 


A desire has been expressed that the influence and 
instruction of the new courses on “Educational Meth- 
ods” and “School Management” given at Swarth- 
more College every Seventh-day 


morning by Ed- 
ward B. Rawson should extend to a wider field than 
merely to those who are able to take the courses 
themselves. There are many interested Friends who 
would like to attend the lectures, but who find it 
impossible to be at Swarthmore at these times. To 
meet that desire it has been decided to have the 
work of the classes reported to some extent each week 
through the IN'rELLIGENCER. 

The courses were formally opened last Seventh- 
day morning at the scheduled time, with a class of 
about fifteen members, composed of both students 
from the college and practical teachers. 

The first hour course is devoted to “Educational 
Methods.” Edward Rawson began by asking the 
class what their idea of the aim of the teacher was. 
Several suggestions were offered. One student said 
that it was “to teach the pupil to think;” another, 
that it was “to hold his attention.” To enlarge the 
pupils’ view, to develop his mind, to teach him how 
to study, to teach him to love knowledge and develop 
his character, were also offered as possible aims of 
the teacher. These were all duly weighed and con- 
sidered, and it was decided that “to develop the 
mind and soul of the student” was a term that in- 
cluded all of the other aims. 

Now, which is the primary purpose—to develop his 
mind or to develop his soul? Most of the class, on 
first thought, said that mind should be put foremost, 
although we found ourselves lost in this discussion. 
because we could not agree on our definitions of 
the two terms. Undoubtedly, however, there are 
certain limitations to the development of the mind. 


Character development and physical development 
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are absolutely essential, for without these we have 
mental power without control. If we must make a 
rating among the three sides of development, we 
should probably put character first, mind next, and 
physical development last, although each is so nec- 
essary that no teacher is justified in accentuating one 
to the detriment of either of the others. This is a 
principle recognized almost universally among teach- 
ers, yet, unhappily, neglected by a great many. 

Professor Rawson took up next a discussion or 
rather analysis of the process of education. The dis- 
tinction between individual and general notions was 
sharply drawn, and we were shown how education 
is a synthetical process, in which we first secure in- 
dividual notions through our senses, classify them, 
pass from them to general notions, and, finally, ap- 
ply these general notions to the needs of the indi- 
vidual and society in general. “The best educated 
man is the one who has the most and best general 
notions.” 

The text to be used in this course is MacMurray’s 
“The Method of the Recitation.” 

The second hour course is devoted to “School 
Management.” The discussion in this period was 
principally upon the conditions necessary for good 
teaching. Suggestions from the .class were called 
for, and “quiet,” “interest” and “respect” were named 
as essential conditions. Professor Rawson modified 
these by saying that he thought the quietness should 
be sought simply to the point which assumed no dis- 
traction of the attention of the pupil from the spoken 
word of the teacher or of a reciting student. The 
respect, he said, should be mutual and not confined 
to the side of the pupil. Recognizing these essentials, 
however, that in his opinion, good physical or ma- 
terial conditions were the chief necessities in secur- 
ing desired results in teaching. No student can do 
justice to himself or to his work who is living un- 
der a physical strain. There must be adequate ac- 
commodations for light, ventilation and heat, the 
size of the class must not be too large, the desks and 
seats must be suited to the students’ needs. 
of these conditions may not be under the control 
of the teacher, but a majority of them are, and must 
be considered primarily. These points were dwelt 
upon in some detail, and the evils resulting from 
seats and desks that are either too high or too low, 
were illustrated by diagrams. 


Some 


The subject of order in the school room was next 
considered. Is keeping order for order’s sake desir- 
able? This is a question upon which teachers dis- 
agree, but the majority look upon order as a means 
to an end rather than an end in itself. But if dis- 
order occurs, how is it to be checked? This is a 
question which must be met by all teachers, and 
must be met usually by a considerable amount of 
individual ingenuity. The mere telling a student to 
pay attention is usually ineffective as a permanent 
remedy. A better plan is to draw him into the dis- 
cussion and bring his mind to the topic under con- 
sideration. Disorder and inattention often result 
from a prosy or monotonous style of the teacher. A 
sudden stop in a prosy discourse will often arouse 
more attention than any amount of talking could 
have. A change of voice, lowering the pitch, or plac- 
ing more enthusiasm in it, often awakens the at- 
tention and prevents disorder. 
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The discussion on this topic was cut short by the 
end of the hour and the first of the series of lec- 
tures was brought to a close. No text-books are 
to be used in this course, but topics for individual 
investigation will be assigned and various schools 
will be visited. oe Rg 


NEW COURSE IN ASTRONOMY AT 
SWARTHMORE. 


universities and 


In many colleges 


a large per- 
centage of the students at some time during their 


college course enroll in the courses in “Popular” or 
Descriptive, Astronomy. While Professor Miller, 
who comes here this year, was at Indiana Univer- 
sity the course in Astronomy there came to be one 
of the best known under-graduate courses in the 
West. Inthe East Princeton enrolled a greater num- 
ber in those beginning courses in Astronomy than 
any other college. At Swarthmore no pains is to 
be spared to make these introductory courses as ef- 
fective as it is possible. 

Swarthmore is already well equipped for work in 
elementary astronomy. The observatory, containing 
as it-does the vanous types of instruments used by 
modern astronomy, is very completely equipped for 
student work. The instruments, though not large 
enough for advanced students and research work, are 
accurately constructed and have been selected with 
much wisdom and mounted in a most convenient and 
perfect manner. Some hundreds of: lantern slides 
and transparencies from photographs made at the 
various observatories of the United States to show 
how these celestial objects appear in the largest and 
best telescopes have been supplied. Many of these 
slides are reproduced from photographs taken by 
Professor Miller at Kirkwood Observatory at In- 
diana University. 

Two courses in Popular Astronomy are to be of- 
fered this year. The one given during the first se- 
mester is an introductory course, and is a discussion 
of the fundamental facts and theories of astronomy. 
A few evenings will be spent studying the more con- 
spicuous constellations and in learning the names 
and location of the brigthest stars. An opportunity 
will be offered to see the most interesting celestial 
objects above the horizon with the telescope. A\l- 
most no mathematics, none beyond that required for 
entrance to college, will be used, and no knowledge 
of astronomy is presupposed. 

The course given during the second semester will 
be of the same general descriptive character, but will 
deal chiefly with the very recent discoveries made by 
astronomers and their bearing upon the older theories 
of astronomy. The course will afford an opportuni- 
ty to make a more detailed study of some subjects 
than is afforded in the first course. But courses 
will be given by lecture, supplemented by reading 
from text-book and other assigned books. These lec- 
tures will be abundantly illustrated by apparatus, pic- 
tures, lantern slides and actual open-air observation. 

Astronomy is the oldest of the inorganic sciences, 
in fact the mother of them all. It unhesitatingly 
draws upon the results of these other sciences, and 
in turn furnishes a court of last appeal in the veri- 
fication of their basic theories. It thus affords a 





comprehensive view of the work of the world in 
man’s attempt to find out how it has been or is be- 
ing made. —The Swarthmorean. 





THE MORAL WAVE. 
[From The Outlook for Ninth month 22d.] 


Philip Loring Allen’s article on “The Moral Wave 
and the Average Man” in your issue of Eighth month 
suggests another view of the mora] wave that is 
worthy of discussion. It has been a movement, as 
Mr. Allen points out, peculiar to the public man, 
the man of the street, the business man; and this 
suggests the thought. “What relation exists between 
the, moral wavé and the churches, the ethical soci 
ties, and other institutions whose office it is to hold 
a higher vision before men’s eyes?” Can any on 
with: a general knowledge of our religious life tell 
us of an increased activity in the churches just befor 
the rising of this wave? Or can a similar wave b 
traced rising contemporaneously in the churches? | 
case neither of these can be shown, is it likely that 
the moral awakening, originating elsewhere, will ex 
tend to and quicken the churches? ; 

Should it be shown, as one might assume from 
the character of the recent public awakening, that 
this desire for better things has developed in thi 
man of the street quite apart from any direct move- 
ment or influence of organized moral or religious 
bodies, it would be an impressive fact well worth th 
trouble of establishing. If our business men can halt 
in the midst of many glittering temptations and not 
only hear but obey a call to higher duty, not from 
a Savonarola or a Luther, but from within them- 
selves, it must be that the Spirit of Truth has gone 
out into the market places, and that truly 

“God’s in his heaven, 
All’s right with the world.” 

The appearance in many prominent public offices 
of fearless men of high character, who believe it is 
practicable to be honest and fair and right, seems to 
have created in the mind of the ordinary man a new 
ideal of his own possibilities that he did not possess 
five years ago. He is not conscious of any change, 
so genuine is his new attitude, and yet a few years 
ago it would have been impossible to convince him 
of truths that he takes for granted now. Observing 
this change in business men, of course, is a familiar 
experience of any thoughtful person. Can it be said 
that the source of the recent public awakening is in 
the example of these true public leaders who, having 
nothing to hide, can take the people into their con- 
fidence. i ae 

Bridgeport, Connecticut. 





Emperor William, who has abolished the use of 
check-reins on all horses kept in the royal stables, has 
recently sent out the following directions: “‘ Don’t 
expose your horses to drafts, nor allow broken win- 
dows in your stable, nor keep them too warm. Never 
cover them with blankets in the stable, exercise them 
daily, don’t feed wet fodder, but give dry fodder and 
fresh water. Prevent ammonia gases. When the 


roads are covered with ice use spiked shoes.”—Our 
Dumb Animals. 
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NOTES BY THE WAY. 


Last First-day the annual meeting at Warrington 
was attended. This statement will probably be mean- 
ingless until it is explained. Warrington is in a town- 
ship by the same name, in York county, Pennsylvania. 
It is a generation or so ago since the meeting at 
this point was “laid down,” but for many years an 
annual gathering has been held here under the care 
of Menallen Monthly Meeting, which inherited the 
property and the remnant of the membership when 
the meeting was discontinued. Several causes seem 
to have contributed to the decline of this particular 
meeting. Friends died or moved away, and it is 
also alleged that arbitrary disownments, for trivial 
causes, helped to divide and divert the membership. 

2.2 

Seventh-day evening we reached the home of Amos 
Hartman in Dillsburg, where the hospitality of the 
family was enjoyed for the night, and on First-day 
morning Thomas Cooke drove us seven miles over 
the hills, and through a part of the rich “Barren 
Valley,” paradoxical as that may sound, to the War- 
rington Meeting House, located near the village of 
Wellsville. Some time before reaching our destina- 
tion the road became lined with teams. Young men 
and women in smart turn-outs were wending, or rath- 
er speeding their way to Warrington, while many 
pedestrians were covering the same route. For it 
has to be said that this annual gathering has become 
a sort of gala day and picnic occasion for the pop- 
ulace. The crowd was a motley one, in the midst 
being sober-faced and sombre-garbed Dunkards, and 
the gaily-attired maidens of the neighborhood vil- 
lages. 

* + ” 

The meeting house is of ancient architecture with- 
out, and of plain and primitive appointments within. 
It is situated in spacious grounds, containing a shady 
grove of large forest trees. The house is of stone, 
singularly low between joints. Part of the seats 
are of the straight-backed and uncomfortable and 
unpainted sort, while half of them are pegged to- 
gether benches without backs. The day outside was 
charming, and evidently a considerable portion of 
those assembled did not come so much to hear the 
Gospel as to swap gossip. Still they maintained a 
fair degree of order, and, in fact, there was little 
which occurred that really disturbed the meeting 
within doors. Possibly a hundred or less took their 
seats when the hour of meeting began, and gradually 
others dropped in, so that the house was comfort- 
ably well filled. Our friend, Elizabeth M. Koser, had 
early and helpful service in the meeting, which, all 
told, lasted less than an hour. 


* * * 


A number of Friends drove twenty miles from 
Menallen, and quite a few were present from York, 
fifteen miles away. Just what would happen were it 
attempted to hold two meetings at the same time, 
one outside and the other in the house, is an. ex- 
periment worth trying. There were twice as many 
persons in the grove as took seats in the meeting 


house. It seems as if it might be possible to inter- 
est this company of pleasure-seekers, and possibly 
make some who simply come to see and be seen, re- 
main to be helped in the broader and deeper things 
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of life. William Cooke and wife, and their grown-up 
sons and daughters, all teachers, are one of the few 
Friends’ families living within reasonable driving dis- 
tance from Warrington Meeting House. A visit. with 
this family helped round out the experience of an 
interesting trip. H. W. W. 


BUCKS FIRST-DAY SCHOOL UNION. 


Bucks First-day School Union was held in New- 
town, Pa., on the 22d, with a large attendance, Frank- 
lin Packer and Esther L. Graham being the clerks. 
Instead of having reports from the schools, papers, 
recitations and referred questions, the exercises took 
the form of a First-day School Institute.’ The first 
thing on the program was a Bible class conducted by 
Geo. L. Maris, the lesson being a chapter of the Gos- 
pel of John. In his comments on the lesson he show- 
ed the unity between the teachings of John and the 
basic principles of Quakerism. He said that the 
Christ spirit dwelt in Jesus and dwells in us, and 
that Jesus came to interpret God to man. Again 
and again Jesus said that of himself he could do 
nothing, but that it was the Father dwelling in him 
that did the work. 

Next came an address by Joseph S. Walton. He 
said that the problem of the First-day school resolves 
itself into three parts—the matter to be taught, the 
child, and the method of presenting the subject mat- 
ter. The essential thing to teach in the First-day 
school is how to carry on the work that Jesus be- 
gan. It is not enough to inculcate a moral lesson, 
it is not enough merely to teach an ethical truth; the 
moral lesson and the ethical truth must rest on a 
religious basis. The First-day school teacher should 
drop spiritual seeds which will choke out much that 
is immoral and unethical. In the First-day school the 
child should come in touch with the sublime through 
poetry and story; he should be fed, not on supersti- 
tion, but on the beauty and truth of myth and folk 
lore. During the period of adolescence the boy needs 
a real father. There comes a time when even a 
father can no longer satisfy his soul’s need. 

Evan T. Worthington said that when father and 
mother can no longer meet the needs of the child's 
soul, then is the time to lead him closer to the great- 
est of all personalities, the divine Man of Nazareth. 

3ernard Walton thought teachers would find les- 
sons in the Bible that would meet the needs of every 
age. 

James H. Hiatt, of George School, said that Jesus 
came to convict men of sin, and also of righteous- 
ness; in teaching children the emphasis should be 
laid upon righteousness. 

The summing up of the whole matter was that if 
the teacher daily came close to God the teaching 
could not fail to be religious, as well as moral and 
ethical. 

The improvements that have recently been made 
in the Newtown Meeting House were much appre- 
ciated during the noon hour. One of the class- 
rooms upstairs was used as a kitchen, and the guests 
were seated in another class-room and the Friends’ 
Association room (which open into each other) and 
enjoyed a bountiful lunch and pleasant converse at 
the same time. 

In the afternoon Cora L. Carver, of Philadelphia, 
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gave a talk on what teachers may learn in the First- 
day school. She said the first thing for a teacher 
to do was to study her class and find out the kind 
of teaching that would be most helpful, that the 
subject matter should be shaped by the pupils rather 
than try to make the pupils fit the subject matter. 
Let the starting point be a common point of interest, 
and then gradually lead the class in the direction 
desired. 

Ella M. Tomlinson gave a class exercise, showing 
how she had used Friends’ lesson leaves. Her class 
consists of fourteen boys, ranging from nine to twelve 
years of age. They are using the lessons on the 
lives of the prophets in the Bible History Series. To 
supplement the lessons, she makes free use of black- 
board and map. Many schools have complained that 
these lessons are too difficult for children from thir- 
teen to fifteen, the age for which they are designed. 
The boys of this class read the Bible passages and 
the comments thereon readily and intelligibly, and 
appeared to understand and to be interested in the 
subject matter. No doubt the fact that the teacher 
(who is also the mother of two of the boys) is a 
graduate of Swarthmore College, has something to 
do with her success. But the boys had good teach- 
ers in the public schools who had really taught 
them to read. This teacher said she thought much 
of her success was owing to her making it a point 
to be on hand every First-day while school was in 
session, 

Cora H. Carver suggested that sometimes with 
very little folks a short time of perfect silence in the 
class, with a suggestion of something to think about, 
would give them an idea of the meaning of silent 
worship. 

Emma D. Eyre said the Makefield School uses 
the Friends’ lesson leaves and finds them well adapted 
for the grade intended. 

There was a general feeling that the meeting had 
been very helpful, and the suggestion was made that 
hereafter the fall meeting of the Union should al- 
ways take the form of an institute. 


EvLizaABetH Ltoyp. 


FRIENDS IN CINCINNATI. 

With the co-operation of the Committee for the Ad- 
vancement of Friends’ Principles, the Cincinnati 
Friends’ Association held a special meeting, at the 
rooms of the Walnut Hills Business Club, on Sixth- 
day evening, Ninth month, Seventh, and had with us 


Dr. Jesse H. Holmes, of Swarthmore College, who 
spoke to the Association on 


A QUAKER CREED. 

He said in part: 'The teaching of Jesus lays stress, 
not on the events of his life, but on principles of con- 
duct. He makes no mention in the Sermon on the 
Mount of miraculous birth, or plan of salvation, of an 
angry God, or of blood atonement. He pronounces 
blessings on the meek, the pure, the peaceable, not on 
the correct, the accurate. The principle of conduct 
which he urges, is the love principle applied to all man- 
kind. But love to all, lacking the element of preference, 
of special attraction, is no more than a longing for fair 
play, for justice. As such it is the basis of Democracy ; 
so that Christianity and self-government are comple- 
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mentary terms, each being essential to the other. 
in our natures to long for righteousness, for justice, and 


It is 


this is our point of contact with God. The pressure to- 
ward righteousness is God’s will acting on our will. It 
is as real a thing as gravitation or magnetism. We are 
given power to yield to it or reject it. As we yield to 
it we grow in character, in manliness, in nobility. If 
we reject it, we fail in these qualities and deteriorate. 
The Society of Friends is a union for mutual help in 
righteousness. 

Dr. Holmes’ remarks, while they occupied a full 
hour, were all too short for those of the Association and 
its friends who had the pleasure of being present. At 
this time of the year a great many of our members are 
away from the city, yet there were thirty-seven present 
at this meeting, a much larger number than any of us 
hoped for, when the meeting was called. 


Epna Hopkins, Assistant Clerk. 


THE AFTER-GLOW ON THE HEIGHT. 

My twilit mountains—how the night sweeps up 

And fills with cloudy glory the valley’s god-like cup. 

Look! how the sunset lingers on that snowy height, 

Like a clear-tinted Dream that will not vanish quite. 

A hovering Brightness more mysterious than shade, 

A beckon of joy ethereal, unafraid, 

More solemn than the music that in Silence lies 

Or that last Vision which we see when death shall dim 
our eyes. 


—Florence Wilkinson, in McClure’s Magazine. 


BORN. 
EAVENSON.—Lewis Lincoln Eavenson, 2d, born Fourth-day, 


Ninth month 19th, 1906, son of Lewis Lincoln and Rachel T. 
Scott Eavenson. 


MARRIAGES. 
STRATTAN—SCHNEIDER.—In Altoona, Pa., at the home 
of the bride’s sister, Rebecca Munson, Eighth month 30th, 1906, 
by Friends’ ceremony, George Woolley Strattan and Margaret 
May Schneider. 


DEATHS. 


FLETCHER.—In New Burlington, O., Ninth month Ist, 1906, 
after a severe illness of two weeks, Daisy Young Fletcher, 
youngest child of William and Mary E. Young and grand- 
daughter of Rhoda Hackett, in her 29th year. A bride of less 
than three months. A lifelong member of Miami Monthly 
Meeting, O. [This notice in the issue of Ninth month 15th, 
was incompletely given.] 

HICKS.—At Westbury, L. I., on Ninth month 19th, 1906, Ben- 
jamin D. Hicks, in the 71st vear of his age. The deceased was 
a director in many institutions. He is survived by a widow, 
Alice A. Hicks, and by an adopted son, Frederick C. Hicks. In- 
terment at Friends’ Burial Ground, Westbury, Ninth month 


29 
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KENDERDINE.—At Newtown, Bucks County, Pa., Ninth 
month 13th, 1906, Ruth Briggs, daughter of Robert and Eliza- 
beth Stapler Kenderdine, aged 9 months and 22 days. 

LA FETRA.—At her home, Manasquan, N. J., Abbie M. La 
Fetra, wife of Edmund La Fetra, aged 71 years. She was an 
interested member and elder in Shrewsbury Monthly Meeting. 
In her own particular meeting at Manasquan, and in the First- 
day School she was an indefatigable worker till disabled by 
failing health; and in her neighborhood stood for all things 
which were elevating and improving. 

MERRITT.—At his home, near South Charleston, 0., Eighth 
month 29th, 1906, Edward Merritt, in his 87th year. He was a 
valued member of Green Plain Monthly Meeting, and for over 
thirty years an elder. He came with his parents from New 


Jersey in 1831, and settled in Ohio on the farm where he passed 
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the last years of his life. In speaking of the number of years 
he had lived there and the attachments formed, he said, “ Yes, 
it has been long, but I am more than willing to leave it all.” 
Qne son, two daughters and a step-daughter had the privilege 
of ministering to him during those days when he was slowly 
slipping away. 

He was kind and unassuming in manner, and his sterling 
worth was recognized by his many friends. In the going out 
this undemonstrative life we realize how much he will be 
missed, but are cheered by the thought, “ There is rest for the 
children of God.” 


NICHOLSON.-—At her home in Indianapolis, Ind., Ninth 
month 9th, 1906, at the advanced age of 100 years, 7 months 
and 8 days, Jane F. Nicholson, oldest member of Miami 
Monthly Meeting, O. Buried in Miami Cemetery, near 
Waynesville, O. She was daughter of Isaae and Ruth 
(Welch) Wales, of near Harveysburg, O. She possessed re- 
markable mental powers up to almost the close of her life. A 
sister, Nancy (widow of Henry Thomas Butterworth), who is 
94 years old, was able to attend the funeral. Three daughters 
mourn the loss of this aged mother. 


TAYLOR.—At her late residence in Genoa, Neb., Ninth 
month 19th, 1906, Rebecca J. Taylor, widow of the late Jona- 
than Taylor, aged 65 years and 3 months; a member of Genoa 
Monthly Meeting of Friends. She was a native of Bucks 
County, Pa., where she married her first husband, Barclay 
who afterwards became miller at the Pawnee Indian 
Agency under Agent Troth, and later filled the same position at 
the Santee Agency under Agent Lightner. 


UNDERWOOD.—At his late home, near Harveysburg, O., 
Ninth month 10th, 1906, David W. Underwood, son of Charles 
and Jane W. Underwood, aged nearly 65 years, a native of 
Center County, Pa. A widow and eight children survive him, 
also one brother and a sister. This dear one was always ready 
to minister to others, ever forgetful of self. 


URNER.— On Ninth month 19th, 1906, at the Friends’ Board- 
ing Home, West Chester, Pa., Ellen Urner, formerly Kendall, 
in the 88th year of her age. Interment at Pheenixville, Pa. 


Jones, 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The opening meeting of West Nottingham Young Friends’ 
{ssociation for the fall and winter season will be held in Ris- 
ing Sun First-day afternoon, Tenth month 7th; subject for dis- 
cussion, “ Wealth and Religion.” 


A Friend in New York sends us the following extract from 
a letter from John Ashworth, of Manchester, England, who 
was 80 acceptably with us at the General Conference at Moun- 
tain Lake Park: 

“On the eve of leaving for the old country, I write to ex- 
press my appreciation of the kindness of all Friends, and trust 
a greater closeness will yet be brought about amongst Friends 
of all both in Canada and England, with those in 
America.” 


sections, 


Louis N. Robinson, graduate of Swarthmore College in 1905, who 
is the Joshua H. Lippincott Fellow for 1906-07, is in residence at 
Halle an der Saale and will enter the university there for graduate 
work in political and social science. During the recent vacation he 
took an extended bicycle trip southward, visiting Eisenach, Nurem- 
berg, Munich and Berne.—Swarthmorean 


Blue River Monthly Meeting of Friends, at Highlands, near 
Salem, Ind., have in the past month had the pleasure of a 
visit from R. Barclay Spicer, of Philadelphia, and Jesse H. 
Holmes, of Swarthmore, Pa., both of which were duly appre- 
ciated. On Fifth-day, the 14th, a morning and evening meet- 
ing were held, conducted by Jesse Holmes. A renewed sense 
of strength and encouragement was felt by all from the min- 
istry of this Friend. The visits of these dear Friends, who were 
enabled to meet with us in a social way in our homes, will 
long be remembered by this neighborhood. 

SIDNEY TRUEBLOOD. 


A subscriber who lives in Chicago writes us: “I send THE 
INTELLIGENCER to my mother, who lives at Salem, Ia., and is 
nearly 80 years old. She was brought up in the Orthodox 
branch of Friends’ Society. In a recent letter she expressed 
her very deep interest in reading the paper, and her hope that 
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the time may come when all branches who really believe in the 
‘guidance of the Inner Light’ may be brought onto a working 
platform broad enough for all.” 


A Friend in Fresno, Cal., thus describes the religious unity 
existing in that city: “All the English-speaking Protestant 
ministers except the Episcopalian and one Japanese have united 
and organized themselves as a ministers’ council, and work 
together as one man in promoting morality and religion, and 
for the suppression of vice and intemperance. They are sus- 
tained by the press in their work. During the hot weather 
the congregations and others meet in the Court House Park, 
which occupies four squares in the heart of the city. The 
city supplies benches and speakers’ stands. They appoint one 
of their number to preach every First-day evening from 6.30 
to 8 o’clock, and they have very large audiences. The minis- 
ters are very earnest and advanced in their religious views, and 
hold Quakerism in high estimation. They have invited me to 
attend their ministerial meetings.” 


THE SOLEBURY CENTENNIAL 
Following is the program of the Solebury Meeting centen- 
nial ceremonies, to be held Tenth month 6th, 1906, at Sole 
bury Meeting House, in Bucks County, Pa., at 10 a.m.: 
(1) Historical Sketch of Solebury Meeting. 
Eastburn Reeder, Solebury, 
(2) Poem Florence R. Kenderdine, Philadelphia, 
(3) The Solebury First-day School. 
Sarah J. Reeder, Newtown, Pa. 
(4) Poem Thaddeus S. Kenderdine, Newtown, Pa. 
Adjournment from 12 to 2 for lunch and social reunion. 
(5) Recollections of Solebury Meeting and School. 
Edward H. Magill, New York. 
Matilda E. Janney, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ely J. Smith, Doylestown, Pa. 


a. 
a. 


(6) Address 

(7) Poem er 

(8) A word as to the future. 

Hugh B. Eastburn, Doylestown, Pa. 

(9) Five-minutes speeches by any who may feel they have 
anything to say. 

Adjournment at 4 p.m. 

Conveyances will meet trolleys and train at New Hope at 9 
and 10 a.m.; returning will grounds soon 
after adjournment to connect with trolleys at 5, 5.30 and 6 
p.m., and train for Philadelphia at 5.57 p.m. 


leave the meeting 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 

“ Swarthmore is a growing College.” The truth of this state- 
ment has been amply demonstrated to all who have watched 
the opening week of the new term. Not only is the freshman 
class the largest in the history of the college, but the new 
faces among the faculty, and the two new buildings in process 
of erection substantial signs of The 
tories are filled to the limit of their capacity and about a 
dozen students have been forced to seek temporary 
in the village. 

On Sixth-day evening, the twenty-eighth, esident Swain 
and Mrs. Swain will give a formal reception in Somerville 
Hall to the students to meet Dean Meeteer and Dr. and Mrs. 
Miller. It has, this long to become 
acquainted with our new instructors and advisers, and the 


hat 


give progress dormi 


lodgings 


however, not taken us 


sentiment seems to be universal among the student body t 
the managers have been fortunate in the fil 
vacancies left by Dean Bond and Professor Cunning! 
On First-day Dr. Holmes announced that his Bible 
year will take up the study of the “ Twentieth 
Religion.” All students are cordially invited 
On last Sixth-day evening, the twenty-first. President Swain 
called together one of what are popularly known among the 
“ Prexie’s consist of informal 
between the ] 


most 


ing of the 


students as meeting.” These 
conferences , men 
which all matters of interest between them are 
and discussed. The rules restricting smoking, and the system 
of student government were explained to the new The 
question of instituting a strict honor system in examinations 
was introduced and brought forth much discussion. The plan 
proposed is similar to the one in operation at Princeton 
University, under which, cheating of any sort in examinations 
is dealt with by immediate expulsion from college. Each 
student is bound on his honor to report any case he may 
observe, to a student tribunal, which passes judgment and 
sentence on the matter. The subject was finally left for 


young and the president, in 


brought up 


men 
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a 
further investigation and consideration to the ‘committee ‘on 
student government. 
Much interest awaits the appearance of the next issue of the 
College Bulletin, which will come out in a short time. It will 
be an “Opening Number,” and_ will contain the opening 


addresses of Pres. Swain and Dean Meeteer, together with 
some extended accounts of the new courses in Pedagogy. 
oA. J.P. 


GEORGE SCHOOL NOTES. 

George School opened, Ninth month 13th, with‘a total 
enrollment of 236 students, 100 girls and 104 boys as boarders, 
and 32 day students. Quite a change in the faculty has been 
made. Gordon H. Graves, Richmond, Ind., a graduate of 
Haverford College, has a position in the mathematical depart- 
ment, of which Thomas D. Cope was formerly the head; 
Emma E. Miller, Port Deposit, Md., a graduate of Smith 
College, succeeds Mary T. Shoemaker as assistant in English, 
Rebecca S. Hutton, Salem, Ohio, a graduate of the Boston 
Normal School of Gymnastics, has charge of the girls in physi- 
cal culture in place of Francis B. Walker; Arthur Smedley, 
Willistown Inn, Chester County, a graduate of Swarthmore 
College, has succeeded George W. Morden as professor of 
Physics and Chemistry. 

The position of Martha M. Rowlett as nurse is filled by 
Evelyn R. Doan of Newtown, and that of Mary T. Thompson, 
assistant housekeeper, by Grace R. Owens of Clearfield, Pa. 

The new Science Building is now in constant use as a recita- 
tion hall. 

Seventh-day evening, Ninth month 15th. we were enter- 
tained in the assembly room by some members of the faculty 
and students. Dr. Walton gave a short illustrated talk on his 
trip to Maine; J. Wilmer Pancoast showed some beautiful 
scenes about Cornell University; Gordon H. Graves executed 
an excellent selection on the piano; Hugh B. Eastburn, Jr., 
and William Hough gave an outline of their summer vacation 
spent abroad, the talks being illustrated by lantern slides. 
The entertainment was followed by a reception in the library. 

A joint meeting of the Penn and Whittier literary societies 
was held Ninth month 22nd. Anna Butcher and Ethel Ball 
gave a piano duet and Anna Parry read a selection, “ How 
Celia Changed her Mind.” by Rose Terry Cook. A violin solo 
by Jessie Cloud was followed by two short plays, “ A Picked 
up Dinner,” by Robert Stubbs, Russel Tyler and Walter Cox; 
and “ Shakespeare’s Wooing.” by Lydia Lippincott, Katherine 
Eves, Emma Swyne, Anna Butcher, Charlotte Morris, Virginia 
Griest, and Marguerite Hibbs. 

First-day evening, the 23rd, Evan T. Worthington of New- 
town spoke most feelingly before the Student’s Christian Asso- 
ciation on the Man Jesus. He emphasized the importance of 
living the Christ-like life, and said that it is possible to be 
a man among men and yet be a Christian. Bernard Walton 
told of the good influence exerted in college by members of 
the Student’s Christian Association. Ho. Bik: 


THE LAING SCHOOL, 


As we hear the bells ring, and watch the merry groups of 
children, on their way to school, these September days, we 
are reminded that our own vacation days are about over, 
and we must soon return to the scene of our own labor, for 
so many years. 

It has been a pleasant, restful vacation, and we feel quite 
ready to take up our work again; and while there is nothing 
ticularly encouraging, we feel there is nothing discouraging 
particularly encouraging, we feel there is nothing discouraging 
faith to believe he will be with us still. Since school clesed 
we have received funds sufficient to settle all accounts, with 
something left for the opening of school, for which we dre 
very glad, as there are always expenses that must be met 
immediately. Thirty-five dollars has been collected towards the 
Endowment Fund. This we forwarded to the Treasurer of the 
Abolition Society, and when it reaches one hundred, it will be 
invested. We hope it will not be long before it reaches that, 
and even more, for nothing can be of more consequence to us 
than the enlargement of our Endowment Fund, as we have so 
often said. 

We have been in communication with our teachers, and 
they all expect to resume their labor with us, when school 
opens, the first Monday in October. There will, therefore, 
probably, be no changes tne coming year. Mr. Purvis has 
proved himself a valuable member of our corps, and we could 
pot well dispense with his services. He has made himself 
very useful, not only in the cobbling shop, but in many other 
ways, especially in the care of the school grounds. 
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Some of our friends have made extra efforts to send barrels 
to the Home during the summer, which has helped us to keep 
the “hominy pot boiling.” We feel greatly indebted to them 
and to all who have remembered us during the past year 
and feel particular mention should be made of. Matincock 
Sewing Societies, Glen Cove, L. I., and Painfield Sewing Society, 
Plainfield, N. J., which have, for several years, sent us a barre] 
of new garments, which have been invaluable to ul in clothing 
the children. We desire especially to thank them, also the 
Malvern Needlework Guild and Purchase Sunshine Society 
for their generous bundles. The value of these gifts, to us, can 
hardly be estimated. 

Before we close the letter, we desire to beg our friends to 
send all the barrels they can, and to start them early. The 
contents of the barrels were so much better last winter we 
concluded that rummage sales were not so popular amongst our 
friends, as heretofore. We always hail with pleasure the 
annolunetinent of their shipment. The opening and assorting are 
matters of: much interest, and labor too. They are a great 
depdndenbet to us and seldom is anything sent for which we 
cannot find use in some way amongst the people, young or 
old. ° 

The suggestion of one friend in the INTELLIGENCER of Eighth 
month! 18th in regard to dried fruit is a very good one. Those 
who have so much fruit can form little idea of how great a treat 
it is, green or dried, to those who are deprived of it. Apples 
do not grow at all in that section of the country, and are 
extremely high, therefore any contribution of the kind is 
always a great treat. 

The children at the Home have continued well during the 
summer, and under the management of the efficient matron, 
everything has seemed to go on smoothly. Fourteen children 
have been cared for. We have many missives from the pupils, 
expressing a desire for school to commence. 

ABBEY D. MuNRO, 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


CORNWALL, N. Y.—A meeting of the Cornwall Young Friends’ 
Association was held at the home of Theodore Ketcham on 
Ninth month 16th, 1906. The meeting was opened by the read- 
ing of the 12th chapter of 1 Corinthians. 

An extended and very interesting verbal report of the Moun- 
tain Lake Park Conference was given by our representative, 
William B. Cocks. A selection, “ The Spirit’s Need,” was read 
by Pierre Seaman. 

An article relating to church members who are not faithful 
to the profession made by them was read by Charles C. Cocks, 
and brought forth an interesting discussion. Sentiments were 
given by nearly all present. 

The next meeting will be held:at the Seaman Homestead on 
the afternoon of next monthly meeting day. 

GILBERT T. Cocks, Secretary. 


Lonvpon GRovE, PA.—The first meeting of the Friends’ Asso- 
ciation was held Ninth month 23d, 1906, aftér our summer 
vacation, at the home of Oscar F. and Mary S. Passmore. Af- 
ter the regular business, Robert Pyle gave an account of his work 
at Woodbrooke. First-days are especially busy, if you wish to 
make them so. At 6 o’clock a group of people will start and 
walk several miles, perhaps, and hold adult schools, where 
Bible studies are given for the benefit of the poorer classes. 
They are back by 9 to meeting. In the afternoon they have 
what is called the Sunday afternoon addresses, given by inter- 
ested persons from different parts of the country on different 
subjects. They have a meeting in the evening also. The English 
people do not use the plain language. This is one distinction 
between English Friends and us. Every morning, after break- 
fast, the servants were called in, and they had a devotional 
meeting. This is the most like a Friends’ meeting; a tinie 
when feeling seems to run deeper than at other times. In the 
evenings they had a few hymns, just before separating for the 
night, Some of the subjects studied were: “The Doctrine of 
the Atonement,” which traced down the connection of the 
growth of the Church; “The Primitive Bookshelf,’ by Dr. 
Harris, was a study of the writings, some of which dated back 
to the second and third centuries after Christ; “ Rise and Rea- 
son of Quakerism ” was a study of sociology or social science; 
besides these there were Bible reading circles. 

Margery Pyle then gave a very entertaining account of her 
trip through England, going into detail, which is always of 
interest. 

After a few moments’ silence, the meeting adjourned to meet 
Tenth month 28th, at Harry Clark’s. 

ANNA L. Pusey, Secretary. 





